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FOREWORD 

There has 'been a dearth of longitudinal research related to rural 
schools. One of ithe few recent opportunities for rese^u:ch of this 
nature has been occasioned by the' Experimental Schools Program for Small 
'Schools Serving Rural Areas which was funded by the National Institute of 
Education and is being studied by Abt Assocfiates Ific, through a contract 
with the Institute. "One Year Out: Reports of Rural High School Graduates" 
is one of the early reports to come from this project. This report and 
those to follow are eagerly awaited by the rural education cooounity. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on RuTaf Education and Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 
is proud , of tiie opportunity to cooperate with Abt Associates and the National 
Institute^ of -^Education in the dissemination of this report of tHe Experimental 
Schools Prog/amTS) the rural education community. 

Everett D. Edington 

Director 

ERIC/CRESS 
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introducpon 

/ » 

*For Americans, high school graduation is a ma:]or milestone, the 
value of their elementary and secondary education is tested during the next 
year as graduates seek en^loyment or further edu^4tJi^n and training. Reports 
from graduates during this critical year, should reveal much aUdout their 
talents, preparation, and options. It has frequently been presumed ^^t 
graduates of small school .districts serving rural areas systematically dif- 
fer f icooy^raduates of more metropolitan school districts with respect t;o 

'all three: talents, preparation, amd options. While we will examine this 
assumption, our primary objective is to draw from the reports of rural 
graduates insights that will be useful to rufal^educatol^s concerned vith the 
prospects for their graduates. 

We find t^at several ponnonly held views of graduates from small, 
schools serving rural areas are not sustained by our data.. For exan^e, 

.our sample of gra<^uat6s generally leave their conmunities to further their 
education — not to seek ijobs. Another example is that standard cownunity 
demographic data do nor explain rha quine dramatic differences between 
school districts in postgraduate activities that we observe. Finally, there 
are no dramatic differences between rural and urban graduates in terms of a 
wholy^ series of attitudes. There is some guidance in these findi^s for 
rural educators Concerned with their graduates' prospects, "rtiey suggest 
that modifying aspirations, c2u:eer awareness, and/or grades may {Sroduce 
changes in postgraduate activities. Education practices that increase 
participation in goal-oriented activities and regulate the openness o^ 
classroom envirohroents may also produce changes in postgraduate activities. 
The primary data analyzed 'in this report were collected by Abt 

, Associates, in the course of conducting a large four-yeayr longitudinal study 
of students attending small schools serving rural areas project ftural) . 
We analyze here only the responses to survey questionnaires mailed to 1,028 
high school 'graduates in nine rural school districts ohe year after they lef 
high school. The response rate to the questionnaires, only 28%, resulted in 
a relatively small sample (N-289) . (Data from a tenth school district with 
an -except:ionally low response rate have not been included.) Because wp can- 
not be assured that the respondents in our sample are representative of the 
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t entire senior class of 1974 in the/nine districts/^ we also present selected 
data from a national probabilNity sample of 16,000 cases which eneUale us jbo » 
assess the representativeness of* our much smaller sample. Tlie availability ^ 
of these national data also allows us to discuss the size and importance of ' 
differences in attitudes between urban, suburban, small town, and rural se-^ 
nior high schopl students. The findings from ou^ analysis of the smaller 
sample of 289 graduates also des.erve special attention in light of the in- 
sights they afford on probable conse<^uences of specific educational practices. 

We begin this report with a simple description^ of what the Project 
•iural graduates were do:^ng twelve months a^ter high school and v^ere they^ 
were doing it. We summarize this description by dividing the graduates 
into five distinct groups. In a second section we use these groups to • 
exaunine differences irf postgraduate activities across the nine school . " 
districts. We refer both, to 6ommunity demographic and economi^ character- 
istics and to teacher- perceptions of pupils and schools that might explain 
the differences in postgraduate activ'iti^s observed. The third section 

compares data from Project F^ral wit?h data from the national probability 

i ^ 
sample. In the final section we look at the extensive behavioral ^d • 

at^tudinal information obtained from the Pro:)ect Rur^l s^unpIe of grad- 
uates during their senior year to discover which attributes b^st predict 
postgraduate activities. ' f ^ ' 

The nine school distriats from which the Project Rural 'sample is 
drawh have been par tici^pa ting for several y^i^f in an innovative ^educational 
program caviled the Experimental Schools (ES) Program funded by the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) . As part of its participation in the Experimen- 
tal Schools Program, each district went through a phase of needs assessment 
followed by a period of intensive pJtgram planning before implementation of 
prograi^s designed to reach their students was undertaken. In 1973-74 when 



We have looked at the differences between respondents and non-respondents 
. to the 'graduate survey in terms of their attitudes and activities as high 
school seniors . The graduate survey respondents tend to have slightly ♦ 
"higher educational aspirations and occupational plans than do non -respondents, 
Respondents also t'end to be slightly more involved in schc^ol related activi- 
ties and express a slightly greater degree of satisfaction with different • 
aspects of their school's progr*n than non-respondents. This suggests • 
that the opinions and emotivities of disgruntled graduates are not as well 
^ — presented here as are those of their more jiati-sfied classmates. 
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the sample of graduates discussed m this report was still m h^gh school 

♦ ♦ 
these programs # for the most^ part, had not yet been implemented. 

I 

A common theme in the program plans produced was the design of innova- 

tions tljat would better prepare graduates for life after high school. Rural 

educators find^this job 'difficult . They roust prepare some students for leaving 

1 their communities to study oi» work while equipping others ^o stay in the 

I community and work. Far and away the solutions to these probleitj^ most com- 

Imonly proposed by the districts consisted of compensatory education programs, 

limptOved counseling, and career education programs. Of these nine school 

^istficts, seven made plaAs for implementing one type or another of 'career 

t » 
education component. Such an emphasis on career awareness, as distinct from 

Vocational education, indicates that these districts l?€lieve their students 

c^o not know enough about occupational and educational options, as well as the 

glial if ica tions these require, both in tfceir own communities and in other 

locations, r (True or not, such a belief has certainly be«n part of the "common 

wisdom" of rural schooling studies.) One of our findings gives us reason to 

expect career education programs will later be shown to enhance students* 

postgraduate educational and occupational attainment. 



DMcription of tht R«pond«nts 

I Graduates' responses to six questions m our survey questionnaire 

provide the following information on whai they were doing and where they 
welre one year after graduation : , ' 

^ ^ (1) type of post-secondary educational institution attended 

(2) 'field of study ' ' \ ' 

(3) number of hwui-^ wirked m an average week (here summarized ^s 
iuss than or m-jrp than 40 hours) ^ L 

i (4) earnings per week before deductions 

(5) distance of current residfence from high, school 

(6) ' size of current community . 

i ' i * 

j Table 1 shows that almost half (48%) of -our respondents are con- 

tinjuiiig their education, with most (28%) attending four-year j colleges or 

^nijversities . ' Vocational and technical twt^year colleges dr^w the smallest 

pr4portion qf students (7%) . The pattern favoring an academdtc^^ol^ientation is 

repeated in the selection of fields of study; wJiateVftr type o|f institution 

graduates attend, 71% seleqt academic over Wcational fields bf concentratiorv 
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Many of those who are in school are also working part- or full-time. 

If we include in oJI count those gra'duates who have held 'a 30b '^ince graduation 

but may not currently be employed, fully 85% of 'the ^respondents have- held 
2 

30bs (Table 3). Only 52% of our sample is gainfully employed either part- or 
full-time. Their earnings are neithef high no|: low; those working full- 
time make an average of $133 per week/ or'^about $3.30 per hour. 

. About half of our respon<Jents have moved; -but 17% J^ave mo^ed less 

<i * 

than 50 miles away and are s^iill in relatively small communities (population < 
less than, 50,000) ; another 17% have moved more than 50 miles but ag<ain to 
small cities or towns (Table 5) . Seventeen percent have moved more than 50 
miles and to larger communities (population more thdn 50,000) . ' Fully 50% 
have npt left their home community on^ year after graduation. This pattern 
IS not dramatically different^ for women than for men tho,ugh more v^en than 
men have remained in their home communities. 1 

Using the descriptors just disci/yd we attempted ^o cVoss-classify 
our sample of graduates into discrete groups. We experimented witlk several 
different statistical techniques (i.e., different methods of cluster analysis) 
but found that a simple 'examination b|*^ the cross-tabulations produced *morp 
internally homogeneous and distinct groups. We were able toVlassity 245 
individuals into the following five groups: unemployed /working, two-year . 
college students, local four-year college studentsr and distant four-year*^' 
college students (Table 6). Some of the remaining 44 respondents ' fell into 
additional groups with few graduates. Information was missing for tile ^est. 
To develop this <:lassif ication it was necessary to drop three descriptors — 
earnings, academic or vocational field of stuc^y, and 'size of community moved 
to — in order to obtain groups large enough for analysis of district differences, 
in group profiles. Results o^ this distri-ct differences analyses are reported 
in the 'following sect-aon. \ 

Before turning to that analysis, however, it is worth noting *that in our 
sample moving^ seems to be highly^ correlated with continuing education. For 
instance, we know of only fourteen graduates |/ho moved more than 50 ipiles and 
are not in school . TeUale 6 shows that roost of the graduates who go more than 
5(3 miles frcfn home do so to pursue their education, although"* they may be working. 
This also suggests that those who do not continue their lducat*o*\ are more 
likely to live close to home. * V ^ , - ^ 



2 . ' 

Most (77%) are working (or have worked), for private companies; 18% are 
government en^loyees; 4% work in a^ family business or farv; and 1% are 
self-employed. r , 

^ V _ ; ' - 



' TABLET^ 



4 , Graduate Survty Raipondants AttarkUng Wm^, . > '.v*^ 
Typas of PosvS4condary Edtfortion Inttjtutioni b^SfVl ^ , 





Sex 


j: — 


nsLLe 




( . 

Vocational, trade, technical^ 
tMO-y^AZ programs 


10 


'■A-,. . 

■ '<!;•-• 




" 




• V^7% . 


Ti#o-y«ar junior colleges 




21 


' 37 
^ 


13% 


Pj^ur-year colleges/^ 4 


40 ; 


41 




28% 


Other. or unknow^ 


8 ^ 




14 


5% 


Did r^ot attend" • 


, '48 • 


85 




47% " 


Totals 


Number 


.122 


162 


284*^ 




^ Percent 


. 43% 


57% 

4 


I.,. ' ■ 


100% 



*Missing Cases « 5 



Graduate Survfty Rasponclants Pursuirvg Varioui ^ /^^^ 
Courses of Study 



OouriM of Study ^ 


number of Caser* 


>> > ■ p , . 
Percent \ 


ACADEMIC 




f V 


Biological ^cl^nces 






Business 


17 


12 


Education 


16 




Engineering 


7 




Humanities and Fine Arts 


16 


12 


Physical Sciences 

• 


6 


4 


Social Scienc^es " 
Other Academic 


7\ 

' ' 16 V ' 


5 

^12 ^ ' 


Academic bat Undecided 


4. 




Sub Tbtal 


98 




VOCATIONAL * * ^ 


/ 




Office an^ Clerical 


14 


10% 


Computer Technology 


3 


2 


Mechanical and Engineeting 
Health Services 


< 13* 
8 




Public Servic*» 


3 


2 


0ub^ Total 


41 


29 


Grand Total 


^^39* 


100% 

— » 1 



•Miaaiaf GSM • 17| Did Not Attaod - 133 



T 




Type of Job Held 



Part-time work 



Fill 1- time work 



Currerfc 30b unknown 



Not curr^lntly employed 



Never held ]»b 



Totals 



Number 



Percent 



TABLE 3 

GradumjStfFvey Btipondonts 
Emplo^^nt Cit»^ry 

Tl^ex- 



Male 



60 



41 



117 



42% 



Female 



24 



52 



51 



29 



161. 



58% 



Totals 



Number Percent 



^8 



112 



92 



40 



278* 



10% 



40% 



2% 



33% 



15% 



100% 



♦Missing Cases = 11 



TABLE 4 

Avaragt Wtekly Eamingi by Employmant RepoVtad by Graduate Survey Raspo^dentt 



^ ■ 


Averaqe Weekly Earni^nqs * - * 


Type of Job Held 


< 40 hours 
n » 


> "40 hou^ps ' 
# * n « 


Not currently employed 


$44- (28) 


$118 (58) 


PArf-tupe work 

— \ 


' $65 (26> 




FuXl-tijie work 


NA 


' * $133 (103)* 



*His^inq 'cases = 34; Never Held Job « 40 
NA \ Not! Applicable 



TABLE 5 

Current Comjnunity of Graduate Survey Respondents by Sex 



Current Conmunity 


S< 






» Totals 
Niflaftber Percent; . 


Male 


Female 


Stayed in home 
community 


»^0 


' 87 




137 


- . 50% 


Moved < 50 miles to a 
coimnunity < 50,000 pop. 


20 


26 




46 


17% 


Moved > ,50 miles ^o a 
coamunity < 5CV,000 pop. 


■ 1 — 

28* 


% 17' 




45 


'16% 


iloved > 50 miles to a 
community > 50#O00 pop. 


19 


26 




U5 * 


17% 


Totals 


,117 


• 156 




27.3* 

■a , * 


3 — ■ 

100% 
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TABLE 6 



Numbtr and Ptrctnt of Qraductt ^rvay RtipondMils in 
Fivt OroufH of PjMt^riduM ActhriHiS 



UiMaploytd 

Uvlng within f If^ mUm pf thsir high 
•chool. UiMapXay«4 timm of surrvy 
(including thoM «ho nvv^r worked) . No. 
further edu 



Norking 

Uvlng within fifty Biles of thbir high 
school snd working st pkrt or full tijM 
30b (not continuing their -eduqetion In . 
sny form) . ^ 

Two-TeAT College Students 

Living anywhere and continuing their 4 
education in busings, trade or vocational 
school or in junior colleges. (Nay also 
be working.) . 

^Local Pour-Year College Students 

Living ^ithin fifty bIIss of their high 
school and attending four-year college. 
(NaV also be working.) 

.Distant Four -Year College Students 

Living More thfn fifty ailes frcsi their 
high school a^d attending four -year col- 
leges. (May also k>e working.) 



42 



67 



56 



30 



50 



17% 



27% 



23% 



12% 



21% 



3tal 



245 



100% 



y School District Comptrii 

* Although rural communities may be n^j^e Internally homogeneoue than 
urban conniurflties, they differ wid^ay^om each other. As Sher and 
■'iteserifeld (1977) renjdrk, 

Pishing villages In Maine, coal company towns In Appalachla, 
farm coimminltles in Iowa, Delta cotintles in Mississippi, re- 
creation coranunltles in Colorado, Indian reservations in" 
South Dakota^ small colleg^^towns in Minnesota, i^lgrant se;t- 
tlements in T^xas, retlremeni conminltles in Florida » and 
» Alaskan native villages are all "rural** (pp^.A-S) . 

Given this variation, vre' would expect to find that the overall patterns of 
pobt-graduate activities discussed in the preceding section differ anong our 



nine' school districts. 
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In fact/ these patterns do differ. In IWw Rheinland high school 
graduates tend to work and live within fifty miles of the coranunity. In 
Mount Olivia most of the graduates continue their educations, attending 
either two-year or four-year colleges. In New Brunswick, four-year college 
is jihe most popular choice, at institutions in both nearby and distant 
conmunities. Upps4la Valley's graduates, like New Rheiriland ' s , mostly settle 
within 50 miles . But in Uppsala Valley the people who are unemployed for 
at least part of the y6ar and are not continuing their education outnumber 
those who are working full tim^ and pot attending school. 

The diversity among these districts in what their graduates do and 
4#here they live should be expected on 'the basts of geography alone — see 
Figure 1, which logates' the nine rural schooj. districts. There is every ^ 
reason to assume that these conmtunities differ in ways important to hi^h 
school seniors who are deciding what to do upon graduating and where to do 
it. When we in fact cross-classify the five groups of graduates (as defined in 
TaUble 6) by school district, >#e observe a highly significant statistical associa 
tion between post-graduate activity groups and districts (Table 7) . 

Knowing that the nine districts also differ marke<jlly on many charac- 
ffteristics that might be thougjit to explain these" d4pffen*nces in postgraduate 
iactivities, we decided to assess the refStionship of these characteristics 
Vith the percentage of graduates in each of the five groups at the district , 
If^vel. Ttie potentially explanatory characteristics we looked at included 

a Variety of economic and demographic indicators £md teachers' perceptions 

<i 

of their pupils and schdols. Figures 2 ^d 3 visually display the dra- 
matic differences 2unong the nine school* districts on these characteristics 4 
(The data on which these figures' are based can be f oung5i6|'j^the Appendix.) 

In the following paragraphs we describe the postgraduate activity 
patterns in each district and make reference to the economic and demograph- 
ic characteristics and the teacher perceptions displaye^Mifl^iigures 2 
and 3», fji. ^ 

Mount Olivia ' ' ^ 

* Mount Olivia has the highest percentage of graduates in two- 
year vocational or junior colleges, has the next lowest per- 
centage in four-year colleges close by, and is average in its 
* percentage of graduates sent to distant four-y/ear colleges. 

This district loses graduates to distant places, as seen in the 



^In order to respect their privacy, pseudonyms are used for* each of the 



school districts. * , 
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TABLE? 

NumlMr of Graduatt RMpoiKknts in Each of 
<^ive Group! of Postgraduatt Acthriliat fay School District 



Postgraduate Activity 


School District 




.f 


North- 
haapton 


N«w 

Rheinland 


Uppsala 
Valley 


New 

Brunswick 


Yorktown 


Saint 
Martin 


Hannover 


Mount 
Olivia 


Glas90w 






^ N 


% 


Uneaployed ^ 


7 


2 


8 


7 


2 


5 


2 


6 


3 


I j 

42 


F . : 

17% 


Horkivtg 

^ 






O 


17 


9 


2 


1 


5 


4 


67 


27% 


Two year collages 


8 


7 


4 


5 


3 


5 


1 


13 


10 


56 


23% 


Local four year 
colleges 


4 , 


1 


d 


11 


0 


• 1 


0 


1 


4 


30 


12% 


i- 

Dist«nt four ysar 
colleges 


3 


3 


5 


16 


8 


1 


1 


7 


6 


50 


21% 


TOtal^ f 


N 


33 


25 


">1 


56 


22 


14 


5 


32 


27^ 


245 




f » 


13% 

* i 
t 


10% 


13% 


> 23% 


9% 


6% 


"2% 


13% 


11% 




100% 



Ch4-Square, adjusted for 
at .0026. 



CI lis with low expected ^lues, was significant 
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low percentages of grewjuates working nearby or attending colleges 
nearby, although several institutions of higher education are 
close by. Mount Olivia itself is only 83 miles fron an urban / 
center. It has recently been undergoing a population decline and 
many of its residents face periodic unemployments These two facts 
may explain the high migration. Mount Olivia's teachers aure 
concerned ^bout the academic eUoility of the pupy.s as wef; as 
their lack of motivation. They also feel that there is a 
relatively severe problem in adequately preparing their 
students for post -secondary education. 

Uppsala vali'ey ^ 

Uppsala Valley is about 10% over the sasaple average in college 

attendance with^ on^quarter^ of those attending college within 

50 miles, of home. Although the percentage of graduates living 

nearby and not in school is the same as in the entire S2ui^le, 

Uppsala valley has a higher concentration of unemployed graduates! 

(and ci lower concentration of employed graduates) th£m the 

san^jle. llhi;^ findang is curious m that Uppsala Valley has recently 

expe;:ienced economic expansion and overall, has a relatively low 

unemplqyment i^ate. It may 45e that this is an instance of the 

lack df entry level jobs appropriate* for high scho<jl-ohly 

30b applicants. It is also interesting to note that ^Uppsala Valley's 

teachers are antong the most sanguine about their pupil' s prospects. 

Vorktown . ' * ^ 

Yorktown's share of graduates in college is over t|ie^ sample ' s 

average. However, aj.1 of them are' attending college far from 

home* Yorktowrt has few unemployed graduates and many working 

in their home roniminities.* This is thercase even though 

Jforktown, ^cording to 1970 cenSus data, was going through 

a period of . t^ransition^ and slight econooic depression as it ^ ' 

attenjpted t® diversify 'frcan lumbering and otfeei; forest related 

industries. Some progress towaAs this diversification has been 

made as of thejtime of our graduate survey. 1?orkto%#n's teacKers;^ 

were, acroiss sWeral different treasures, the most satisfied 

with what their schools were accomplishing* in the areas ^of 

basic skills training and job skill provision. ' 

HannovQr - . • ^ 

With a respondent grbup of five J aJiy confidence in percentage 
estimates would be misplaced. Hannover is located on -an isolated 
peninsula 55 milfes from ^the^nearest urban center with an economy 
' hea^vily dependent on logging industries. * , 

f Northanipton , \ ^ 

None of NorthauBpton ' s groups is far from the overall avejage percent- 
age, liiere are about 10% - fewer, graduates^ in colleges that are 
t9cc away and 10% more worlcing or uneii5)loyed living neajfby. North- 
ampt'on is a prosperous coomninity located only 35 mile* from the 
nearest urban center. In -1970, it was sending, tompared to the 
other eight districts,, a smaller^^rcentage of "its graduates on ^ ^ 
to college. liorthampton ' s teachers were the most pessimistic 
about ^their pupils' chanceSvOf succeeding in jobs or in post- 
secondary school. They f«lt that this v^s attributable tb either 



^ 1 
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lacic of motivation or academic aibility of their; studentfiT. The^ 
were- the most critical of their school's ability to cope with the 
problems they perceived their graduates as having. " \ 



New Rheinland 

New Rheinlaij^j^s' unusual. With a high perdentage of -graduates 
remaining in their home cowmunit/j^t manages to have the 
lowest unenployment -rate (8%) and the highest employment ra 
(48%) among those^ graliuates living nearby and not attending 
school. . Only ie% of the graduate^ are in cpllege, most of t»x» 
going further tham 50 miles, which is not at all surprising given 



FIGURE 2 
Schbol Dfttrict Community Charactariltids 
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that the size of the school district Is roughly equlv^Mt to fh% 
size of the entire state of Connecticut. Mew Rheinland is located 
200 miles frcn the nearest urban center. Tfie Ifestem culture 
with tenches, ^nowstons, and livestock is an integral part of 
the local environment. N«w Rheinland has been eaqper ienoing a 
period of econosdc expansion. It also has the highest per-pupiX 
expenditure of all the nine districts ($1329) . Alohg with UpiMNila 
Valley, New^ Rheinland *s teaCh^rf jrnport the nost extensive 
amount of individualized instruction. 



Glaaqow ^ / 

Glasgow and Hoont Olivia have similar prof ilas. Though they 
differ in that Gliasgow has 12% more graduates in nearly col- 
leges and 7% fsMur unemployed persons, Glasgow has more p^pla 
^attending vocatAtal and technical two-year colleges than any 
tether district-^4%. This coMunity is located 85 miles from 
ttie nearest urban center in the grassland plateaus of tha South- 
wait. Glasgow has a sismable proportion of Spanish -speaJcing 
residents. Glasgow's teachers report nearly the least snount 
of individualization and small-group worlf^'of any district. 



t 



Saint Martin 

Saint Martin has a high number of unemployed graduates and low 
number of graduates working nearby. It is the lowest of all- 
districts in percentage of graduates in college, but has the 
'second^ highest percentage following other post-high school 
education. This' school district is located in the deep South 
only 60 miles from the nearest population center and only 21 miles . 
to both four and two-year colleges. The population of 5,908 ^ 
is one-third black. Economically, it is a very poor community. * 
Its per capita income is lowest of all nine districts; 40% of the 
population^is below the poverty level. Many residents seek 
employment in neighboring comminities . Saint Martin's teachers, 
compared to all the other ei^t districts, believe that lack of 
nwtivation and, to a lesser decree, poor academic ability impede 
^ . their students. 

New Brunswick ijj^, ^ 

New Brunswi9k is the highest district in college attendance and 
the lowest in vocational and "technical post-secondary education. 
With the largest population'of all nine districts (9858), New 
Brunswick is. logated in the North Central Plains states and 
iwlsolated; the n^^est urban center is 375 miles away. The 
n^rest vocational ^nd four-year colleges are, however, located only 
20 mlieff away. New Brun^ick is suffering an economic decline in 
its major mining industry with concomitant high unemployment rates, 

fbut it still has the highest per capita income of all nine districts. 
New Brunswick's teachers rank their pupilS' academic ability and 
ability to succeed in college very highly and are confident that 
their schools are accoa^lishing the objective of preparing their 
students for college. 

These capsule descriptions of the districts and their graduates 
have some intuitive appeal in that many of the ^connections between post- 
graduation activity patterns and community c'haractcti sties seem logical. 
For example, New Rheinland is a prosperous ranchin^and farming com- W 
munity and has -a very low unen^loyment rate for graduates. Saint Martin 
is a very poor connmnity and has a very high number of its graduates 
uneaaployed. However, when we analysed in a more systematic way the 
relationship betVreen economic and demographic indicators and teacher 
perceptions on the one hand, and the amount of unemployment or 'fur£&^ 
education among our sample of graduates on the other, we found that 
few of the relationships we thought mattered appeared to be strong and 
consistent ones. Only two characteristics yere consistently associated 
with postgraduate 'activities (Table 8). However, these associations 
may well be coincidental as we were looking at 21 characteristics across 
only nine districts. 

The two conclusions we draw from the observed associations are: 

• The fartKer away from an urban center a scKool district is 
^ . located, the lower the unemployment rate of\ ita graduates. 

ERIC _ _ . - 
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more serious a problem. the teachers perceived %dth pupil 
i vat ion, the larger the number of students continuing 
their education. 



j Why %*ould a district farther away from an urban center have lo%#er unemployment' 
\ 'mtes than those located closer? One jplauslhto hypothesis might be that 
\ high 'schcxjl seniors can more accurately .assess the employment possibilities 
\ available in their own, more remote, conmunity and plam accordingly, 
\if we can generalize from our small sample of districts, it may be that since 
Vhe more remote. areas are more agricultural or involved in es^ractive in- 
dustries, finding employment is easier. We, however, know of no research that 
would predict such an inverse relaticuiship between dist2mce to an urban center 
H^jknd unemployment. 

^ The second .finding^ is also counterintuitive. With the exception 
of Saint MArtin, the surprising pattern is relatively consistent. One 
possible explanation is that believing that one's students are insufficiently 
motivated is related to holding high standards for one's pupils, it is 
conceivable that more dem£mding teachers produce more "successful" students. . 
Alternatively, if we lo<9k at the two highest -contrast school districts, 
*i.e\, those with a high number of graduates continuing their education and 
loV perceived pupil motivation (Mount Olivirf and Glas^0w) most of their 
graduates are attending two-year rather than four-year colleges. Their 
te^ichers may feel this is disappointing, thAt m^e should be attending four- ' 
year colleges. In a third high-conti-ast district. New Brunswick, v»l^le the 
teacVrs "are dissatisf iedr %#ith pupil motivation, they are highly pleased %d.th 
, the ijr students * academic performamce amd are confident of their pupil's 
preparation for higher education. There is, as well, one notable case 
(Saitit Martin) vrtiere the teachers' assessments of low pupil motivation 
is ma^ijhed by a poor record of two- or four -year college attendance. 

j' The overriding conclusion we draw from this cursory review of 
school district differences i^ that they indeed exist but we have not 
able to develop a theory that explains the relationships between 

\ 

district characteristics and student choices of postgraduate activities. 
It seems to us that these relationships, which have been found elsewhere, 

are thought to be better understood than they actually are.' 

i ' ^ ' 

\ Havind found such school district variability in postgraduate 

activit^4®s within our rural sample, we might expect to find that, taken 

together, \ they' are indistinguishable .from an urban or suburban sample. * 

Rural commvu^itjleis as a group Tnay »irror the diversity of the nation as 

A whoi«».. In the next ^^ection we address the issue of rural -urban -suburban 
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TABLES 

Rankingi of Two School District Characttrittici and 



00 



Two Graduatt Actitfitiat by ^School District 


Schbol District Characteristics 

1 


S<±ool District 


Mount Uppskla \ Worth- Nev S«int N«w 
Olivia^ Valley Yorktown Hanger aapton Fheinland Glasgow ^«artln Brunswick 


Level of Unenployaent 
Distance to SMSA . 

1 


5 3* 8 1)4 9 7 2 6 

5 6.5 3 8 9 2 ^ 4 ' 6.5 1 * 


> ' , . 


GrM)iate i^^ivity ^ « 


School District 


Mount Uppsala Horth- New Saint New ^ 
Olivia Valley York town Hannover aapton Fhftinland Glasgow Martin Brunswick " 


Nuaber^ of P\4>ils Continuing 

Education * 
* 

D^ree of Perceived Lack, of 
Pupil Motivation 


.2 4.5 9 7 8 X 6 3 

2-7 5 a' 9 6 3 1 4 
1 il-^ . . , —1 



K*y o 

1 - high rank* 25 
9 ■ low rank ^ 




A CpmfMrtoon of Our Data vvith ThoM for a Natkmal Sampit 

By design some of the 6tt^ l#e collected^ fro© our saa^le 0^^974 
graduates are similar to data cpliected by the National Center for ^uca- 
tional Statistics of the U.S. bffice of Education in its ongoing Na^onal 
Longitudinal Study ffSs) of the High School Class of 1972.^ Ihe NLS Vas - 

, data fron a probability sanple of approximately 20,000 cases. In this \ section 
we use these data to assess the representativeness of the Project Rural^ 
sample as well as to compare our. rural sample ^nd the, NLS rural sample to 
suburban and urban\ populations. ' 

1^/ We find both some surprising differences and similarities. For 

example, mobility patterns among high school gr^uates from different t^ 

. of communities are very similar. There axe also not many noteworthy dif-* 
ferenoes.in the career and life values held by graduates from different 
coninunities. On the other hand, aspirations and plans do differ among the 
groups fairly dramatically. * - 

5. Rural educators and national educational policy makers are frequently 

i 

engaged in the process of educational needs assessment for rural students. 
Educational resources, teachers, dollars, facilities, and >^ibraries are 
thought to be more^limited in small schools serving ruxal areas than in 
either suburban or urban schools. This in part resu^s from a national 
priority, or at least concern, for l2urge city problems. Another part of the 
explanation lies perhaps in what may be a romantic view of small towns and 
rural areas. It is believed that rural schools have some advantages, i.e., 
less violence, more equality, th&n inner city schools. In any case^ needs 
assessments should address differences in student outcomes as well as dif- 



ferences in Inputs or resources. It is for this ^^pjson tMct comparisons 
among rural, suburban, and urban graduates are of interest. In the following 
pages the values, aspirations, postgraduate activities, self -concept, and ^ 
plans of rural graduates are compared with those of urban, suburban, and small- 
town high school graduates . * 
\^ "^"^ ' The comparison of the NLS seunple with the Project Rural sample is not 

\ perfect as we are comparing 1972 and 1974 graduates, respectively. For example 
\ thd general drop in college attendance over those two ye^sv and other long- 
term t^nds as well, may account for some observed differenges. Nevertheless, 



4 

These data are available courtesy of Research Triahgle Institute, %#hich 
directs the study for the^Mational Center for Ed\2icational Statistics. 
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the^data-we preaent. ini the next few pages, though publicly available, have not 
been published before for the purposes of relating community population density, 
to graduate character isti(jyp^. ^ s - 

In the tables th*t follow we present four types of NLS communities: 
* ' • 

• xural or farming community ' ^' 

#' 

• •'small town or city of fewer than 50,000 people that is 

not a suburb dr a larger place , ' * 

• suburban conmunities of any size ' 

• urban conmunities of any size greater them 50,000 

The four-way breakdoVn neatly splits the NDS sample into four relat^ljr ' - 
e<iually populated groups^ i.e., each group contains 25% of the graduate ' 
population. It shO«Xd be noted, however, that respondents in the Project ^ 
Rural sample wityin a par^ticular school district were not always consistent 
, in identifying t/iemselvesl in distinguishing between the first two categorie?,* 
. We believe this/ occurred lot because the question was confusing but because ' 
students who live in the lAiddre of a town,' no matter how small, place th^- 
selves in the amaill town cktegory. Rather than collapse the initial two 
categories (rural and small'town) we maintain the split because traditionally 
in sociological research on\ community size, the^ largest differences in be- 
havior and attitudes have bAen observed at the extremes, i.is. between the very 
rural and farming cowBiunitiejs and jjommunities of all other sizes (Glenn and 
Hill, 1977). ' { ' . • ' 

We have not carried'^out an analysis on the NLS dat4 in this section^ * 
rather, we simply present percentages.^ However, we need to define what 

will be ^seferring to as striking differences and those differences that we 
- will refer to as unimportant. In comparing the Project Rural 'sample to the 
National Longitudinal study's rural and small city san^le, we will consider ^<iif- 
fer^nces of less than* ten percentage points (over the whole range), as too' small 
to be interesting to educators or policy makers, 'our "effect size" criterion 
is more than ten percentage points. As there was' no expectation thAt our .\ 
sample was, a nationally representative sample we %#ould be surprised if it 
matched well with a^national ^probability sample. We know, for example, 

School districts are soirewhat more prosperous than the^^ical 

.7 



the percentages presented from the National Lo^itudinal Sair5>le are ) 
adjusted by the saaplin^ weights «f|9M»the percentages shown reflect estftnat 
forVj4.Ke national population of 197|Sfetgh school -seniors. ^ ^ 

• . ■ V?"^ 
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rural school district (National Center for Educational Statistics 
We also Unow that our response rate^is biased tovards^the more "auccessful" 
graduate (see footnote, page 1). Further, no statistical test can be applied 
to the differences between saaples of such disparate size. When we are 
coloring differences between the rural, sMll town, suburban, and urban 
categories within the National Longitudinal Study we will renark on differences 
of five percentage points or more. Given the size of the saoqple, quite siftall 
* differences are likely to be statistically significant. 

He should hasten to inform the reader that what is outstanding in ^ 
these data is the absence of striking differences. In one critical area^* 
how€(Ver, there are sizeable differences: fewer niraX than urban seniors plan 
to, aspire to, or actually do attend academic post-secondary programs. The 
con^>arison is even more stark within the NLS staple than between ^he Project 
Rural sample and the NLS sample because a somewhat higher percentage of 
graduates from our nine school districts are attending four-year colleges 
(this may lie an artifact of the respondent or total sample bias) . Table 9, 
shows that 32.6% of thft^tlLS rural sample is attending academic courses at 
two- or four-year colleges as qonpared to 54.3% of the NLS urban saaipl^. 
Similarly, Tabl^ 10 shows that as seniors, 29.5% of the NLS rural sample 
planned to attend four-year colleges as- coiqpared to 43.2% of the urban sample. 
A similar disparity shows up in aspirations for postgraduate education (M.A., 
Ph.D., M.D. etc. ) ; 26.5% of the NLS rural saa^le and 45.9% of the urban 
sample hope to obtain higher degrees. The pattern for plans is ^j^ilar. ^ 
:onversely, substantially more rural graduates hope to and plan to attend 
vocat^ional and technical * courses at trade or business schools. (Surprisingly, 
actual attendance figures are similar.) « 

An area where we might expect to find ri|ral-urban differences ia in 
mobility. '^|||^^ demon^rates how small these differences turn out to be. 
Nearly identical' percentages of high school graduates in all groups have 
remained itvthe same place. The biggest difference is betvreen ^mallji^own 
residents and suburban residents. Of the former 43:8% have remained in 
their home communities . while 53.3% of the latter have remained. All other v. 
difference's appear very sp^all. 

If it is not difference^ .in mobility that explain the differences 
in postgraduate activities, differences in the career and life values — 
i.e., statements by the high school senior about'what they are looking for 
from their lives and careers — may^be revealing. This would seem a reasonable 
hypothesis given that sociologists have long claimed that there ough^,. 

^ ry at least, be attitudinal differences between rural and urban pop- 
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TABLE 9 

Hrcmx of High School Graduatti Engigtd in Various 
« Pdit-Gradualion ActivitiM by Sampit ^ 



r 

Post*Gr«du«tion Activities 


Project 

Rural 

Saa^lV 


National Longitudinal Study Saiyle 


Rur^ 1/ 
Farming 


SMll 

Town 

\ ■ \ 


Sub- 
urban 


Urban 


Tota;.^-^ 


- 

► Morkinq (full or part-tijw) 


50.4 


67.0 


63 6 


o / . J 


63.5 


j 

65. 3 


Studying vocetionAl/ y 
technical s\ibjects at any 
kin^of school or coIie9e 


12.6 


15.8 


13.6 


14.8 


15.1 


14.8 « 


Acadeadc copses at two 
year or four year college 


39.6 


32.6 


44.0 


43.0 


54.3 


43.9 

t 


Uneaployed 


13.0 


8.1 


8.5 


8.9 


7.3 


8.2 



do not add to 100% because sa»e respondents are both wrking and in'sclwnl. 



TABLE 10 

Educttionai Aipiratiora and Plans Parcantagas 
fayJSampla Catagoriai 



















Educationah Aapirations 
and Plans 


Project 

Rural 

8ai«>le 


KuraX/ 
Fansing 


Town 


Sub- 
urban 


Orban 


Votal 
NL8 


High school only 


15.3 


8.4 


6.2« 


6.1 


4.2 


— 

6.1 


2 year Vocational/ 
Trade/Business 


29.5 


28.4 


19.3 


15.9 


12.1 


18.5 


2 year junior college 




8.4 


8.9 


9.4 


7.4 


8.5 


4 year college » 


21.0 


2^.2 


30.4 


29.3 


30.4 


1 ^ 

29,6 


Hesters « Ph.D.« M.D. 
or Equivalent 


24.8 


' f 

26.5 


35.3 . 




45.9 


37.2 












Plan to 


AtUin 










Niiional Lonaitudln.! c*-.^ «. 


■Die 




Educational As^BTXtions 
and Plans 


Project 
Ihiral 


Rural/ 
Pamdiig 


Toim 


Sub- 
urban 


Orban 


Total 
NL8 


RJllh school* only 

r-* r 


NA , 


26.3 


18.3 


17.3 


13.1 


18.4 


2 year Vocational/ 
Tr ade/Bus i nees 


NA 


25.8 


18.4 


16.2 


# 

13.3 


18. U 


2 year junior college 


NA « 


10.7 


12.4 


14.1 


13.4 


12.7 


4 year college 


NA 


29.5 


39.0 


38.8 


43.2 


38.0 


Haaters^ Ph.D.« M.D* 
or equivalent 

A ^ 


NA 


7.7 


11.9 . 


13.6 


17.1 


12.8 
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P r ctntaew for DittMM of Currmt RtiidMiM 
from HoffM.Hif^ School by Siinplt Cattgorm 



Distance 


Project 

Rural 

Saapls 


NationS Longitudinal Study Saapls 


Rural/ 
Farming 


SMll 
* * Toim 


Sub- 
urban 


Urban 


V Total 


SaM place 


48.3 


43.8 


46.8 


53.3 


50.4 


48.8' 


< 50 Biles 


16.9 


> 25.6 


20.8 ^ 


23.5 


^0.4 


22.4 


50-99 niles 


8.8 


9.1 


7.7 


4.0 


5.5 


6.5 


100-199 Biles 


6i8 


7.3 


7.5 


4.5 


6.2 


6.3 


200-499 Biles 


7.1 


6.8 


7.6 


5.6 


7.3 


6.8 


500 or nore miles 


12.2 


7.6 


9.5 


9.2 


10.2 


' 9.2 



In a recent article, "Pural^Urbarf Differences in Attitudes' 



ulations. 

amd Behavior" (Glenn emd Hill, 1911J , the controversy over the size' and 
importance of these hypothesized rural-urbam distinctions is raised and 
re-examined using data from several surveys of adflt males and females.' 
The authors conclude that' the similarities are more noteible than the dif- 
ferences, but that the differences, while -smaJLl , are consistent. 

The evidence within the NLS san^le strongly suggests that in terms 
of the values NLS asked about, the -differences among niral;r small-town, 
suburban, aijd urban high school seniors are negligible. Amoit^ twenty 
questi<M» about career and life values, there were only five cases 
(see TiUble 12 and ^pendix) where the differences were more than five 
points. These are the ^importance of: 

^* 

• living euid working in the world of, ideas: urbsLn and suburban^ 
^ students valued it more 

• bei^g able to gi^^ my children better opportunities than I've 
had: urban aiid^small town students valued it less 

• getting away froA this area of th_e country: Of ban students 
valued it less than small to%m ones 

• being able to find steady workt rural students valued it 
more 



being a leiff^ in my conmunity: urban^Mdi 
less W 



ents valued it 



The patterns of differences across the groups do not- lenff themselves to 
^ easy interpretation. For exan^le, both suburban apd rural seniors are 
Q [>ncerned with providing opportunities to theix children than are 
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TABLE 12 
CarMT Valu« Pj u w i tta w fay SampI* 



UvUf aad «9rkla9 U Xim world of i4Ma 




■ot 
laportaot 


loMMhat • 

Zaportaat 


Vary 
Xaportaot 




24 1 ^ 


54.1 


21 1 




15 9 


53 3 


3A.9 


•Mil Tow 


IS 4 


51 4 






14.7 


4t.6 


36.7 \ 


Oxb«n 


14 3 


49 • 


3* 0 ^ 


TOtAl MU 


15.0 


50.7 




Catting away fro« thii «rM of'tiM oooatry 




itot 
Z^ortaot 


soMMhat 
laportAAt 


Vary 
Z^ortaot 


Projact Jloral 


67 4 


30 3 


13.4 




5«.l 


3t 9 


13.0 ' . 


■Mil Tows 


54.9 


39 9 


— irrj 


Suburban 


5«.0 


37 • 


/ 

14 2 


Orb«n 


59.9 


3« 1 


* 13.9 j 


Total miM 


57 « 


3t 3 





•aiaqi abla to f Iva wf chlldrn.^t«r 
opportunitlai than XWa ^^W*' 





tot 
laportJBt 




iB^ortast 


^)act Ihtral 


11. • 


44. • 


43. S 


MBral/rarmiaf 


4.4 


25.5 


70.1 


taall Town 


5 • 


27.7 


M.5 


tuburtoaa 


5.7 


33 • 


70.4 




9.5 


31 3 




Total 


«.4 


27 I 


M.5 



■ai^ abla to fl&A atAady work 



Sa^la 


■ot 
Zafwrtaat 


■[■■■hht 

l^ortaat 


Vary 
Xaportant 


Projact lurYl 


(-^ 


40.9 


53 0 




Roral/Vazmlxag 


3 3 


17 1 


•0 7 


iMll Town 


3.t 


19.6 


70 « 


tyburbaa 


3 5 


19*5 


79 0 


Urban 


3.5» 


33 3 
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urban or small town residents. Urban and rural graduates /ire less con- 
cerned with "getting away from this part the country" than ^hose in 
small towns. Rural graduates are more concerned with finding steady work, 
IMS concemiKS ^th working and living i^ the world of ideas, and nore 
concerned with being a leader #i their "^kmm lu — un ities. 

A sy4tei£tic difference i* noticeable between the NL8 rural and na;i 
town samples and the Project Rural saaplex the letter's responses arsi overall. 
More svenly distributed aaong the three rating categories.^ This pattern 

^ially striking for, the following values to which the Project Rural sam>l« 
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•ith«r gav«^ f«Mr ratings of "very ij^portant" or mox€ ratings of "not Iflperti^nt*' 
(»♦ Tabla,13)j , ' \ 

• Having a position that it loo)ced }sp to hy others 

mr Freedoa froai mqperviaion in ay i#ork • 

• Living close to parents and relatives 

e Being able to give ay children better opportunities ^than I*ve had 

e Having lots of noney ^ 

The overall req>onse pattern of the Project Riu^al saaple ai>d £he low r^tingp 
they assign^the specific values listed above, »i^ht be explained atHeast^ '"^ 
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Ufs Value Psrcsntafsi by Ssmpls 
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in part by looking at the attitudes about self shown, in Table 14. For t%#o 
Utems on thfi six '^tem scale: 

• Z take a positive attitude towards myself 

» 

• Z ate able to'^do things as well as nost other people • 

'Aie Project Rural s^JBple has more negative assessments of themselves. Within 
the MI*S san|fle the only no^teworthy differences occur betweeh the rural and 
suburb^ groups, not the rural and urban. This may mean that the dif*- 
ferency are not explained by population density but by relative dis- 
advantOTe or social class. T^e differences are for the sane two items 
mentioned above. 

Sher and *R08enf eld (1977) in a recent paper state that out 
of a concern that sch^ola^-are mistakenly^ socializing students iji, urban 
values there are growing "pressures to preserve rural values'* (p. 71). ^ What 
exactly constitutes rural valuep is unclear. Presumably at a minimum it 
would mean valuing "living^ close to parents and relatives'* or not valuing 
"getting a%iay froo this pttH^ of the country." Our evidence indicates that 
rural seniors hold these values "tmportant to about the sane deg(3i;;ee as their 
Urban emd suburban counterparts (see Appendix) . However, the Proj'ect Rural 
senile held these values substantially less important than any segment of 
the NLS saaple. The explanation of this disparity probably lies in the 
response bias in the Project Rural survey. Zts respondents tended to' 
be more "ambitious" and are likely to hold these values less important. . 
^Overall, we have t6 conclude however that no strong rural profile in values 
' about life or careers emerges from these data. 

Zn turning to attitudes towards schools, we*again see a greAt deal - 
of agreeibent among high school students all over the country as to the 
'strengths and weaknesses of their schools (Table 15). Only three attitudes 
show inportant rural-urban differences. Zn each case, a larger percentage 
of the urban group disagreed with the positive evaluation. The three are: 

• School gave me new ideas about the type of work Z want to do 

> • School provided me ^ith counseling that helped me get *a better % 

' idea of myself and my relations with other pebple 

• School provided me with counseling that will help me find 
eii5)loyment ' 

These findings which indicate relative satisfaction on the part 
of the rural students may surprise rulral educators who have. argued for a long 
^ine that good counseling tot rural students was needed and that it was 
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about Salf by RoiponM and iM^pla 
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TABLE 15 

Pirctfit of Gmkum Exprming Various AttittidM 
•bout SchobI by RatpooM and Sampla 
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TABLE 15 (cont'd) 

of GradttftM ExprMnp Vartom Atti'tudii 
•bout School by RatponM and Sampla 
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difficult to- afford in small schools with few administrative and specialist 
staff. The only other notable difference is that 5% more suburbart students 
disagree that "school shduld have provided more help for students who were 
having trouble with subjects like' math' and reading^" 

A similar consensus occurs in the graduates' ratings of their 'schools 
on various aspects (Table 16). Here, however, urban students rated their 
extracurricular -facilities, acadenic instruction, and reputation in the com- 
munity higher. than the rural group. These were the only differences of over 
5% in all the NLS cod5>arisons. 

Once again, the Project Rural sample is mofe equivocal than fhe NLS 
rural sample but few of the differences^ are striking! The general trend oil 
their graduates* responses -is towards less positive assessments of their school 

Our conclusions from tM comparative data presented in this section 
is that except in one critically important area— percent ; aspiring to continue, 
and actually contyiuing their education—there ar^ almost no' important rjt^al, 
small town^ suburban, and urban distinctions. Oxir data on c^^er a^d li^^e 
values as well' as attitudes towards schools supports KuveJfeky's (1977) intui- 
tions and data on the subject — rural seniors have much in coimnon with their 
urban and suJj)urbarf peers in 'terms of values: 



In genej^l, r\iral youth are not very different from urban youth 
. in their value orientations... -(p. 4). 

.* Kuyelsky feels that too much is made of statistically significant 
differences between rural and urban populations and not enough made of the 
actual size of the observed differences Which he believes are relatively 
trivial. We agree despite th^ existence of the quite dramatic school dis- 
trict differences we repofted in the previous section. National data seem 
to mask distjrict-to-di strict variability, at least that variability apparent 
within the Project Rural sample. The rural/urban distinction is thus too 
gross to be useful ^rhaps both to educators or to policy-maXers . This is 
not Entirely good news for if there is to be advocacy of rural education 
needs, the absence of differences along many dimensions makes it more dif- 
ficult to specify the particular problems of rural students. 

Our conclusions about the representativeness of the Project Rural 
saaqple must necessarily be quite tentative as we have no statistical guidance 
in estimating whether the observed differences are real or due to sa mpling 
error. We conclude that the Pj^oject Rural sample has slightly higher aspira- 
tions and educational acconqp^lishments than«4s typical of rural students. 
We also find 'that this saiqple c^f respondents consistently demonstrated more 
O n-group variability ir) their responses to issues of school quality, 
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TABLE 16 



PtrcMt of Qndu&tm Rating Various AtpacH 
of SdHxil by Rat poma and Sampla ' 
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values" and attitudes towards ?elf than either the national rural sample 
or the national saa^le taXen as a group. This is fortunate for the analysis 
covered in the subsequent-^ and last section of this paper. In this last ' 
section we look to students themselves to further our understanding of their 
choices during the first year out of high school. ^W^at characteristics or 

t activities shown by students in high school predict their postgraduate 
activities? This analysis is not carried out on a district-by-district 

. basis but- rather across the entire Project Rural sample of nine districts. 

Prtdictiom of Pottgraduatt Occupttiom of 
GraduatM from Project Rural Sample 

. . The young men and wcmen in the Project Rural sample filled out 

questionnaires in their senior year telling about their activities,' ideas^ 
and feelings.' We * analyzed this information to see which of these items 
mo^t clearly predicted what the pupils^would be doing a year after they 
graduated; this section reports our findings. ' 

The strongest predictive relationships we found match ones that 
have been observed in earlier research done on 8an?)les including urban as 
well as rural youth (see below). This increases our confidence that these 
relationships are genuine and enables us to apply soiffe of the conclusions 
drawn frcn the earlier research on broader samples to our rural graduates. 
Other relationships we found have not been reported before and provide 
promising leads for future research. 

One of the most noteworthy features of these preliminary findings 
A that some of the predictive attributes we identified are Ones^on which'^ 
educators can havri%fen effect. T^ius, teachers and counselors might be 
able to influence ^rura^ students* occupational choices by modifying these, 
attributes. For exa]i«)le, one such attribute is the amijufit oVknowledge 
graduates had in their senior year about the educi^Uonal requirements of 
different jobsi it predicted actual' occupaUonal behavior. Educators may 
" thus be able to affect their atudenta' choice of occupaUon by informing 'them 
about the^educaUon they will need in order to obtain varioua kinds of jobs. 

Many analytic techniques can be used to assess predictive relation- . 
Ship*. The method we used, expectancy table analysis, is explained step 
by step in the following pages. Ife chose ^hi a technique because, compared 
Jio most alternative methods, it required us to make fewer assumptions^ 
about the characteristics of the peculation of rural youth from which our 
sa^ie 48 drawn. Expectancy table analysis has a potential 4rawback in 
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that the iqeasvire^ used can have only t%<o or three values (e.g., high/medluin/ 

low) . Some information may be lost when the actual questionnaire item 

6 

has more than three possible values (e.g., a fiveTpoint scale.) 0 ' 

An expectancy table represents the relationship of an outcome 
measure (or index} with one or more predictive attributes. The outcome 
index used in our analysis, Postgraduate C)ccupation^ represents graduates' 
occupation iiv their first year out of high school. It has three cate- 
gories: unemployed; vrorking, not in school; emd continuing education. 
Graduates in the third category, continuing education, incl\id4 those who 
iirorked part- or full-time while co»tinuing th^ir education. 

^ We tested 30 attributes to determine their predictive strength; 
the attributes are listed in Figure 4. They are of six kinds: students* 
background characteristics; th^tr ideas and feelings about tnemselves) 

the i]iqx>rtance they attached to various carc^ aAd life goals;; their ' * 

^ r ^ ^ < 

knowledge of the incomes and educational requirements of jobs; their • 
involvement xn goal-oriented activities; and their evaluative reactions 
to their high schools and to the leaurning environment in classes they ^ 
t<y>< in their' senior year. Before testing, scores on each of the 30 
attributes were split into 'two categories, loV and high. 

High school students' edu(AtionAl aspirations, atated in the fall 
of their senior year, proved to be far'and away our best predicVor of 
graduates' early post-high school occupation. Students scored as having 

v,^^J>i^ educational aspirations in the fall of 1^73 were those v^o said they 
wanted to attend a four-year college or go to graduate school after college. 
Those iYi the category defined as having low asfiirationS said', they jilted 
less than four years of post-high school education. 

. Figure 5, v^i9h displays our expectancy table, can serve to illustrate 
the actual testing procedure we followed.. We separated the initial group 

^ of graduates into the three categories of oar outcome index:* uneiqployed 
(36 cases), working and not in school (79 cases), and continuing e^ucati^n 
(144 cases). These three groups were then crdlsp-classif ied *fcg^ their mem-\ 
bers' scores (either low or high) on an attribute. Figure 5 shows the re4 



6 • ' 

However, while some alternative techniques can uBe measv^s. with moM than*^ 

three initial' values , one group of inves'tigators found ^kt the preaigtions 

given by our method were as accurate as those generated ^a widely ifted 

alternative met^iod. The latter method uses more of the information 'available' 

on beasures with multiple values, but requires stricter assm^tions about 

the population a sample is drawn from (Babst, Gottfredson, an<f Ballard, 



^'^^^ 73) 
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J ^ FIGURE 4 

Pradietor Attributt* Tamd in Expaetatvy TaUt An«ly*i< 



Background Characteristics " » 

\\ ' r. ^ 

• Parents' level of ^ducati^n. 



Id^as and Feelings about gef f 
# Self-esteem^ 
Self-esteem 



• Sense of personal efficacy, -or Hle«cootrol« 



: pie 



• Sense of having strong will po\|/er. ♦ • * ^ . 

• ^ensf of^ being coftt rolled by luck or ^hanc^ ^ % * \ 
Educational aspiration (how far student t^l^Xd like to 90 in school). 

Importance of Specific Career and Life Goals . • 

The chance to ^ a leader* , * 

• Hakitig a lot of money* * 1^ . " ^ 

Having money .and leadership , < ^ , 

* ' ' ^ « 

, • Idealistic values (the chance' to be crea^ver Help otlfers, work 
wit^ ideas, work with pec^le,, and correct social and economic / 
inequalities). ' , ^ 

• Living near and helping family \udL friends* 

. • ^ • .. _ , ' ■ ■ ■ 

^e Being independj^t and iSoing^ intellectual work« 

Career Knowledge ^ 

• Knowledge of educational re^n^rraients of j^bs. 

• Knowledge of incoknes and educational retirements of jobs. 

Goal-orient^ Xctivity ^ * ' * ^ 

(jrajes in school for paat'years, reported during fall, 1973. 

» . ^ ^ _ 

• Graded in school forJ^1222*i^74 school year, reported in wring, 
1974. . ^ 

Q 9- ^Paaiicipation in conminity activities (such as church,^ yotkh 
gDJ^" organisations and government sleeting) sr^rted^i^n.'tal').; 1971^* $ 



FIGURE 4(000^(1.) 



• Participation in coaauivity activities, reported in spring, 1974. 

• Striving for achievement, as shown in participation in extrafcurri^- 
^ ular emd cosntunity activities, anount of honeiiork completed, impor- 
tance to self emd other students of good grades and being smart, 
and frequency of discussing future plrans and present conduct with" 
school personnel, relative^, friends euid other adults. 



luation of School 



• General rating summarizing student's ^yaifuatiorjbf high 'school- 
buildings, equipment, counseling^, othfex ^services, and instruction. 



praise for counseling of fared .in school. 



" • wanted more vocational emd technical ju i iijjiiiil , work e3q;>erience, and 
help with math and reading in high school 



• wanted more enphasis qn basic academic aubjects and less on voca- 
tJbonal £md technical programs* 1 ' ^ m 

• Openness of classroom environment, English, science and history 
.or social studies classes, --reported in spring, 1974. t 

V ' . , ' -> , i 

• Goal ^rection.of first Monday- class , fall, 1973.\ 



CI 



Formality of first Monday cl^ss, fall, 19^3. 



• PL!easantness and interest valu^of physical- environment^ first 
\Monday class, fall, 1973., ^ 



sultsvQf Q^^ cro3S~cla»eif ication with our best ^predictor, educational as- 
pirati^^^^^udents with high educational aspira^ons' were more than tv^ice , 
as likeflp'as those with low educational aspirations to continue their educa- 

* >^ \ ' 

tiofi during their first year after high -school (84% vs. 3J7%) . Conversely " 
students with low' educational aspirations were rfcughly four times as 
likely as those- with hjfc^h aspirations to.be workj^i^'g and not in school Or 
to be unemployed C45% of students wi\h low vs.' 12% of those with, high . 
aspirations wejrii^rkin^ and not in school; 18% of those with low vtb. 4% . 
,*of those with hfgh aspirations were • unemployed ) . This procedure was fol- 
lowed Tor each of th^ other ,30 attributes, whish -^^e ithen ranked accord^iig 
to t>^^|: pl^^l^tive strength. 

* t -A substantial relationship between educational aspirations and botti. 

•educational ant^ QccupAtional attainm^t 'has been obslxved in earlier studies, 
J — ''*^''~9lQne done on a sample of Wisconsin fa:i^ miles ^(Semell, Haller and 
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FIGURE 5 



TaUt AiMiyiit 



Outconw Index: Pottgcadufete occupation 

PrwJictiva Attributai: ^Qfl 973, educational aspirations; 

School grades, past years, Reported in fall, 1974 
Knowledna of job educatlonial requirements 



Original Group 
' 25e^ 



■ • A 

36 79 144 

(14%)2' (31%) (56%) 



■ Unemployed 

© Working, not in ichod 

A Continuing tducation 



♦ 7% 



Low Educstiorral Atpirttions 
(LtMthan fovr yMn 
N#>«' •duction) 
* 114 


High Educational AipiritJom 
(Four or mbrt ytari 
tMMrKfucation) 


% ■ 


■ • 4 

21 51 If 
(18%> (46%) (37%) 


(4%) (12%) (84%) 


1 ,1 1 1 






Low Gradas in School 
(Half Mf 0 or Mow) 
.16 r 


'High Gradai in School 
(Mottly C or abovt) 
78 


■ • A 

3 4 9 ' 
(IW) (26%) (66%) 

1 T ' 1 * 


■ A 

1 7 ^ 70 
(1%) " ' (9%)^ (00%) 



,18% 



16% 1% 



r 
I 
I 
I 
» 
I 

1% 



Low I^MMvladoi of Job 
Educational Ra^ramanti 
14 


HighKnowladgaof Job' 
« Educational Raquiramants 
49 


(7%) (29%) (64%>' 

f T -1 ' 


% f' * 

(0%) (4%) (06%) 



19%' 



I 
I 

0% 



t 

I 

1% 



7 



1^ 



r 



I 
I 

0% 



I 

1«% 



''iNum^ without paranthaeHinc^thanunfibar of graduataa In aachgro^^ ThaM HMmbars do not add to 
289 acropi groupt bacama of miiaing data. 

^Nfwnugai appalrinain paramhaaai Indkata tha paroant of graduatai within groUN in aaoh catagp^ of tha 

ouiooma inda^t. Thaaaparcamaoaa may not add to 100, dua to rounding arrofi. ' 

'♦Parcaniof total tampladf 289 r^tat ^ . 
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Fortes, 19^9) and others done on sai^ples containing urban as well as rural 
youth (Kohout and Rothney, 1964; Sewell and ShSi, 1967; Kuvlesky and Bealer, 
1967; Sewell -and^hah, 1968; Bohlen and Yoesting', 1968; Portes et al . , 1968; 
Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970).^ Hence we. feel that our finding showing 
a strong relationship between aspirations and postgraduate occupation is 
valid both for our own sainple and for hi^ school students in general. Fur- 
thermore, although our sample of 'school districts was selected on a compe- 
titive rather than a random basis^ it does not appear to be idiosyncratic. 
^ We are led to infer that our other findings may also be widely applicable. 

What are the implications for educational policy and practice of the 
evidence that a student's educational aspirations predict whether or not s/h 
continues schooling beyond high school? This depends on whether or not we 
assume that students' aspirations.^ cause them to continue their education; 
' for these data, though suggestive, do not pro^e a causal reiationshp.p exist- 
Thus, it IS possible that one c'oul^ modify a student's aspir^iojj^ without 
influencing the probability that s/he will actually further trteir education. 
Nevertheless, we consider it reason^^3le to assume a causal relationship. 

If we are right in making this assumption, the data showing thS 
predictive relationship of aspirations with education take on applied 
educational significance, especially when considered in' the light of 
another* finding that has consistently emerged in eS^rlier research in - ^ " 
this area* The research in question dealt witj the "significant 'others" 
in a student's life, that is, parents, teachers, and fri^Js (Sewell, 
Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970; Sewell, Haller, and Portes , a969) . l£.4ias - 
been found that the level of education significaht others expect a' student.^* 
to attain and th^ level they themselves exhibit predict the J^evel of the " 
Student's educational aspirations. If <fe again assume that a*causal re- 
lationship exists, an interesting possibility arises. (1) Educators may 
be. able to modify students' level of educational attainment ijpdirecltlx by ^ 
influencing their aspirations. . (^) This could be done by Ijriiigipg students 
in contact with people who hold higher expectations an<f yho exhibit' 
standards of educational attainment higher than those the student, has 
been 'fexposed to in the past. Mere contact is not fenov^^Jf*" though These 
people would have to be or becc«ne "significant otheiPS" f<i^the students 
whose aspirations 'are being majriipulated. ' , * ^ 

So far, we have discussed only ^e of the predictive' attri^tes ^ 
shown in Figure 5. School grades^ the second, emerged during ^the next 
stage of the construction of the expectancy table. Durihg this stage we 
^ it the original ^oup but, the .high aspirj^^i^ group to^test the re- 
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maining 29 attributes* This group's 94 cases were separated into the same 

three categories (unemployed, working, and , continuing education) and cross* • 

classified by their scores on each of the temaining attributes. Again, 

the attributes tested at this stag^ were ranked by predictive strength; 

school grades headed the list. 

Am^g students with high educational aspirations, then, grades in 

school most clearly predicted what students did in their first year out of 

high school. This finding again dovetails both with our common sense 

expectations and with existing evidence fr^m other samples of high school 

students. " . ^/ * 

In the third stage "of our analysis, we found that among the group 

of students with high educational aspirations and high grades in school, a 

tei^t of the student's knowledge of the educational requirements of ten 

different jobs emerged as the best predictor of whether s/he continued their 

education immediately after leaving high school. 4l|kose who correctly 

answered five or mor^of the ten questions in this test were half again as 

likely to. continue their education as those with four or fe^r right answer:-, 

J96% vs. 64%). High in coir^arison to flp<> scorers were correspondingly much 

less likely to be working (4% vs. 29%) or unemployed (0% vs. 7,%). 

This is a new^inding not yet witnessed in research on ^ucational 

attainment. The test of knowledge of educatiohal requirements of jobs was 

developed specifically for our study. Our finding 'that this test discriminates 

among |tudents with high grades who do continue their education in their first 

post-hrigh school year froc> those who do not indicates it ^may be a valid and 

useful measure. Purthemore, proponents of career educati'bn programs can 

cite this finding is support for their efforts to inform students about the 

educational^ requirements ot jobs. A causal inference is not a necessary 

» 

vinqjlication of the evidence we have reported,* but we feel in view of its 

\ 7 > 

applied educati6nal significance it deserves to be tested in future research.. 



7 * * 

though Figure 5 displays only three stages of an expectancy table analysis, 
succeeding^tages are possible. As before, the cas^ in a group are cross* 
classified by the outcome index vs. the remaining attributes, and the b^st 
predictor becomes the base for the subsequent stage. This subdivision of 
cases continueat^ until none of the predictor attpiteutes tested for a given ' 
group of cases meets a criterion for predicfc^:^ strength set by the inves-* 
tigator. Our criterion was that the predictive strength of at le^st one 
attribute tested yie^d a chi-equare value large enough to be > judged not 
a* product of chance at the 90% confidence level, using a correction factor 
proDOsed by Bonferroni (Kramer, 1972). 
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As previously mentioned, during the first staqe of^#ur analysis 

we tested all 30 attributes and ranked th^m according to their predictive 

strength. Table 17 lists the measures that* s hp wed a predictive relationship 

with postgraduatej^ccupation stfor*^, enough to be Dudged^ likel^ to have 

occurred by chance no more than ortce in ten repetitions of the study. For 

each ''predictive attribute, we show t^ie v«d.ue of our measure of predictive* 

8 • 

strength, the statistical test chi-square. Highfer chi-square values 

^ 9 

ndicate greater predictive strength. « - , 

The first feature of Table 17 worthy of comnent is the appearamc^ 
>f the two attributes that «nerged at the second and third stages of the 
analysis, grades in -school in past years and knowledge of job educational 
requirements. Also shbwn in Table 17 are two closely related attributes — 
grades in 'school for 1973-1974, and a measure representing the conlpined 
scores on job educatipnal requireaents test, and a test of students' 
knowledge of the relative income levels of different jobs. Tt\% fact that 
two different measures of 'school grades and occui>ational knovWdge were 
found to be strong predictors ^in stage one of the expectancy table ana- 
lysis supports a conclusion that these two atta^Dutes tend to predict 
postgraduate occupation for the? sanple as a whole. The expectancy table 
itself tells us that cumulative grade point average and knowl^ge of job 
edujpational requirement* are especially strong predictors and that they 
discriminate best among students who, while still in high school, aspire 
to four or more years of post-secondary Wucation, - ♦ 

Three measures of students' goal-oriented activity , in high school 
were also identified as strong predictors. T^iis is an intuitively compel- 
ling result whiph has not been reported for other sauries. Two of the 
three measures in 'this group represent the frequertcy with which students 
reported attending the f^5llowing^co!nnunitr3S4Cti\;^^tie8 (or using, the fol- 
lowing facilities): 

e The meeting of a formal youthn organization 

e A public recreational f acil^fty * 



^W? applied the Bortferroni correction ^to adjust the probobility level's 
iissigned to chi-square values to reflect the fact that we tested 30 
i^redictors in relatic^ to each outcome ^iridex . • / 

Q 

O'he reader should note that the ordering of attributes in the first stage 
of our analysis is not consistent with the ordering that r'bsults from the 
expectancy table analysis (see Table 16) discussed* eariier,* i.e. , in the 
first stage knowledge of education outcomes had a higher chi -square than 
r.^^^^. however, ih the second stage analysis that order reversed itself. 



' TABLE 17 

Mm Strong Pradleti** AttrlbwtM 
ol Poclgraduatt Ocsupttion* 


• 


Predictive Attribute** 


Predictive 
Strength*** 


1 . Educational asplratlona* 


47.19 1 


2. Knowledge of job educational requircBents . 


• 22.16 


3. Gradei in school for past years, reported fall, 1973. 

^ J * ' 
\, Knowledge of job ecmcational requirenents and Knowledge of 
incones of different jobs. ^ 


20.07 

19. 52 


5. Participation in co«*unity activities, reported In fai;, 1973. 


19,16 


6. Participation in cosnunity activities, r^>orted in spring, 
1974. , * «^ 


18.73 


7. C^nncss of classroos environment, ratings ^B^n for ^glish, 
science and history or social studies classes. 


16 .81 


8. Striving in goal-oriented activities. ^ 


16-59 


9. Grades in school for 1973-1974 school year, r^rted in 
spring, 1974. 


15-19 



*As identified in stage one of expectancy table analysis 
** In order of decreasing predictive strength 

***Value of Chi square coefficient 



• Church 

A public library 
# • 

• A school board M«tlnq 

• A govemnental or political meeting. 

Th> third attr'ibute, which vre have nameS^^riving , combines jjcores for 
students* answers to the measure of participation in commujUty activi- 
ties and to several other questions asking how much homework they 
usually complete, how often they participate in extracv^icular activities 
offered at school, how implan t it is to them and to otherNtudents in 
their school to get good grades an^ to be smart in school, and how often 
they discuss their future plans and their conduct/ in school and out, 
with school personnel, relatives, friends and other adults. The group 
of st^ldents with higher scores on these attributes weir« about half again 
as likely to continue their education in their fAst year after high schcol 
« thote who reported less goal-oriented activity. * High etrlvers were 



slightly less liXely to work without continuing their education and were 
■uch less likely to be unenployed. 

Our fiiKiings do n9t promise that the experience students gain from 
'these goal-ojriented activities will enhance the prospect of , their continuing 
the ir<, education amd reduce the chance they will be uneinpldyed. Our 
measures may reflect an innate energy level or degree of initiative 
and persistence which helps to determine %th goal-oriented activity in 
high school and early postgraduate occupation. It is wo];th noting, though, 
that our results are at least consistent wit^ the former possibility. If 
so, parents and educator? who encourage a student to jparticipate in goal- 
oriented activities may increase the likelihood that s/he will continue their 
edu^cation soon after high school and decrease the probability of theif being 
unemployed in that period^ 

Students' perception of the openness of the'ir classroom learning 
environment in high school also strongly predicted first year postgraduate 
occupation. ThUs attribute was measured by 12 questions. Some of the 
questions in this set asked how often students work alone in 8ma]«^ groups 
during class, how often they walk around in the class, and whether they are 
permitted to work at a, different rate from other studentil Students 
answered these questions ^bout their English, science and social studies 
or history classes. The measure that emerged as a stroijg pr^ictor represents 
yie average score on responses to these questions for the three classes , so it 
may be interpreted as representing the average amount of openness across 
classes within schools. Students who reported greater. 'openness wer^ more 
than twice as likely to continue th|ir education after high school \(60% 
vs. 28%) . Students who reported less openness were more than half again ^ 
as likely to work without continuing in school (59% vs. 32%) and to be 
unanployed (13% vs. 8%). ' This suggests ojir classroom openness measure may 
be an important indicator of educational techniques ^which promote ^students * 
chances of furthering their education beyond high school and counteract the 
likelihood that they will be unemployed, at least in their first post- ^ 
graduate year. ' 

In stages ti#o ind three of our analysis the only attributes that * 
met our minimum. criterion for strong prediction were the ones included 
in the expectancy table itself. None of, the attributes we tested discrimi- 
nated strongly amoi^ students with lower educational aspirations? among 
those wit*h high aspirations but low grades; or among students with high 
aspiratibns, higl^gradls, and high or low knowledge job educational ^ 
O ments. The analysis was therefore terminated. 
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Condinionf 

our discussion of the reports of rural high school graduates one year 
out reaches four major conclusions: 

* TervIlJI'^hf^*^!!!!!' ""^ >fter^gh ^chool gr^uation are 

leaving their hooe cootainities to seek jcibs elsewhere. If 

they are, seeking employment they find it at home. Graduates 
usually leave to contii^ie their edu^:ation--not for jobs 



e 



Patterns of postgraduate activities are' very different across' 

::a':^ c'd^^::"!^^ '^^'^^ ^ ) 



graphic differences 

• When district variations are avetaged out, rural, small town. , 
suburban and urban high school graduates are Surpr isingly 

• similar in terms of values, attitudes, and in their evalia- 
tions of the schools. 

• Educators may -find it possible to enhance the probability that 
students vill further their education ojr reduce the like- 
d^s?!^^ unemployed through educational practices 
designed to modify the students- aspirations, career knowledge, 
and participation in goal-orientted activities, and to regulate 
the openness of clabsrooo environments the^tudertt experiences. 

m addition to these four major conclusions, our findings suggest 
other areas for inquiry. The unemployment rate of 33% reported for our 
sample of graduates is high and stould be a source of concern to educators. 
The very substantial differences in aspirations, plans, and'postgriduate' 
activities of the rural and sm^l town samples as opposed to the urban and 
suburban samples is also perhaps a cause for concern, especially since those 
differences do not seem related to differences in mdbility of graduates. - ' 

We have also presented in this report some bindings which are 
perplexing: the farther away from a metropolitan area a^co^inity is 
located the lower the unemployment rate of its recent graduates and the lower 
the perceived motivation of pupils by their teachers the larger the number 
of. stuJ,nts continuing theirynJucation. Our school district size of nine 
prevents us fro. more than speculation on these anomalous findings. We al» 
reported 8«me interesting. data on students' attitudes -towards their 
schooling. The rural sample, relative to the urban sampie, was more 
••tisfied with the counseling they received bjit expi^essed less aonfidence 
,in their «:hools' academic instruction, reputation in the ««|jJity, and 
the adequacy of their extracurricular facilities. ^^'^ 

■■ iverall, however, thi predicament that this report leaves unreeolvei 
. is one that has'plagued other' res*arch,rs. educator, and policy-maker.. He' 
have not very e/fectively ^«>iated "ruraiity.- ft, .vidence wgge.t. that 
it jay not exist as a distinguishing characteristic of high school .enior.. 
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TABLE A-1 
School District Community Charactcrittia 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 




(A) , Percent going to college tn 1970 


26 


47 


27 


38 


25 


21 


30 


28 


62 


34 


(B) Perctnt white 


95 


98 


98 


100 


100 


83 


99 


88 


96 


96 


(C) Dtitance to ne^^eft itandard 

metropolitan statistical area (mtles) 


35 


228 


60 


375 


125 


80 ' 


83 


55 


86 


123 


(D) Per pupil expenditure (cS>IJ^rt) 


787 


1329 


739 


t176 


473 


672 


884 


1016 


886 


886 


(E» Percvnt of 18-24 year okji 
coit)pleting high school 


80 


• 72 


63 


62 


51 


56 


57 


59 


56 


63 


' (F) Per capita income ($1000 units) 


• 


2^ 


2.50 


290 


2.60' 


1.40 


2.60 


• 


2.30 


1A% 


(G) ' OistarKe to nearest institution 
of higher education 


• 




24 


20 


. 45 


21 


106 


56 


S3 


^62 


(H) Number of pupils per district 


1659 


t366 


1510 


2360 


1217 


1507 


'2?76 


341 


1603 


1641 


(1) ' Percent below poverty 


11 


11 


16 


. 15 


« 13 


40- 


13 


12 


16 


*16 


(J) Percent non- English speafcing 


9 . 


15 


14 


21 


27 


3 


7 


17 


23 


16 
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* Because of nbn-correHx>odence betwe^ 1970 census tracts and school district boundarits thesa'data art not available. 
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TABLE A-2 
TMdMT PMcaptiom bf Th^rPupHt and Schoolt 



SCHOOL OtSTRICf > • 




(A) *8triouinNi of proWtim mti puoil 
iMity to nkemi m iob* 


24 


3j0 


14 


14 


C L. 

14 


r4 


24 


22 


14 


14 


{Mi '9mkou$nm of prMum wtth pupit 

ibHitv to wocMd m poit^icondarv idtooti 


P 




1J 


14 


1 7 


14 




24 


14 


14 


iC) *S«rioiMnm of pupM motivfltion proMtim 


1 7 

• 


1J 


14 


24 


14 


2.1 


21 


1.7 


24 


14 


(0) 'SvioMnM»ofpup«(ac«dimic«bM«tiMproM«T« 


1^ 


M 


U 


14 


1 7 


14 


14 


14 




fl>l 


(E) tSuoontful bHiciiullt Mivtrv 

> ^ 


22 


3j0 


2^ 


22 


14 


24 


1 9 


^1 


14 


2X 


(F) tSuocMrtuI )ob tkilli <Miv«rY 


20 


1 6 


14 


1 7 


14 


14 


"It 


14 




14 


(G^ IPvfotfit of tNTw alt pupiti work on umt 
aetivftv 


39 


34 


39 


4i 


36 


46. 


• 34 


37 


-'46 1 


17 


(H) iNrc^m of tiiiio moM pupdi work on 
tmm •ctHniy * 


IS 


If 




22 


23 


'21 


21 


43 


^ 

19 


22 


(i) IFVroant of tWiM moit pup*h work in undl youpt 

: 1 


It 


16 




t 

13 


17 


24 


18 


n 




17 


(J) INrctm of tMTW all pgpite work in 
mdhnduoilMd aanrtty 


IB 


16 


23 


12 


14 


7, 


12 


9 


6 


13 


(K> INrcam of tinw mo«t pupfh work in 
indmdutli»d activitiM 


13 


17 


17 


13 


f1 


11 


IS 


16 


11 


12 



' Av«r«fi dtftrict icor« of mm^i' tva4u«iKm of the ttrt^Untti of « yvtn problom^ 
3 - Thit ti * miem probl«m m my ichoo) 

2 - Thit It « woiirnt proMtm m my ichooi 

1 " Thit II « mlMr pr0bl*m in my tchool ^ 

0 - Thit i« not • pr«»im m my lc^ao( • ' 

♦ Av«>«g» dwtrtcl tcorc of ttacfwn' mtu^ion of tt>« dtfrM to wfwc*» ictiooti accomodthino « obitctivt 

3 - V»fv wtit 

2 - Modtrvttty w«ll « 

1 - Slt^tty wtU ' * ^ ' 
0 - Not wdt ft ail ' 

I Av«ragt diuppt icof* Of ttaehtrt' ftportj of» fht parctntaQi of ttmt tt»tif pupili ipr>d4n glvtn aptivitiM 
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TABLE A-3 



iMOai • lot ttf aoMT 






■•t • 










Not 

T^irtMir. 






Mil* ^ 














^y4«y^ 








17 4 






13.4 


$4.f - 


12.4 




1 ' 

13.9 


3 


22.4 




ltar«l/rftraiitf 


4.4 


^;4j.o 


S0.4 ' 


iMll Tom 






i 19. • 




taftll Tow« 


^.7 


M.l 


$4.3 


^ 


13. • 


t3.7 


23.4 




. luburban 


4.7 


M.4 


S4^ 




15.7 




30.7 




QEtM 

. 


4.9 


M.t 


SI. 3 


TOtil VLB 


14.0 


' 64.4 


31 h 








40.4 


SI. 3 



^^pportunitloo to bo Drlfiaol and criotlvo 



)cb ttet tokoo 



, tooplo 


laportoat 


•OMOhot 

Zaportaot 


• Vory 






XMBortaot. 


taMolMt 

XapOrtastr 


lapcfctaM 


rroloct tarol 




SI. 9 


4kb 




ftoloot aural 




47.4 


32.0 




14.0, 


S1.4 


34 3 " 




Kural/^usiikf 


21.3 


40.4 


1 *- 


•■S^l Tow* 


14.4 ^ 


44. S 


34.9 




taall «0MB 


33.7 


MO 




•ubtftbOD 


13/2 




.40^ 




tubux^Ma 


22.4 


47.1 


10. s 

1- ' *— 


Urban 


12 1 


44 9 


43 1 




Orb«p 






13.% ' 




13 S' 


47 7 


3t.S 


Tota^ 


33.0 


47. S ^ 


« lO.S 


OpportuAitioo to «0fW with poopl 
ratJiox tkoa tiiiofo ^-9^ 


0 




oivortiudtioo 
zotbor tbap tl 


» ^' 

(or ■odorato bM otoaAy^j 
ho ohaaoo of ■rtr— woo 


i 

DTO^roao 

m or tm^mm 


^MVlO 


■ot * 
Z^ortont 


Z^rtMIt * 


V«ry 
XaportiBt>< 






Hot 

Xaportaat 


T^lJll^t < 




»re)oet itaxol^ 


33.3 


43.7 


M.l 


Ho>oet noral 


H.7 


•fr.l 








40.1 




ft^aVosBlot 




Sl.l 


M.l 


•Mil Town 


14.1 


M.t 


so.t 


IMdl Tow ' * 


f. 13.3 


S3.1 


M.S 


subuTboo ^ 


fj,7 


IS. 7 




•oborbon 


13.4 


S2.S 


14.1 


Urbon" ^ 


14. <a 


M.*4 


V 51. J 


Ortoan 


44.1 


J1.4 


12.3 




14.4 






1 ' — ■ 

Total KM , t " 


13?t 


S2.4 


11.4 , 






k ^ Tko niliBor to bo 0 
* 


l«a4or . 




? 




"•Hot 

tmpdktMmt 


ZiVoctattt 








mjoet WixmX 




40.1 




Korol/fotmiaf . 






14.2 


'it 


iMll Town 












S^kibnrboa J 


n — 


1 ' 
. 41.3 


, 40.0 


14.0 * 












lt<4 








Total IM ^ 




' 41.1 


1S.4 





< 1 




5.7 
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TABLE A4 
lih Valuw Ptnm um by Swnpli 



>«in9 tuoMssfta In ay Un« of work 



rindin9 th« right paraon to^aarry Md having 
• fMily Ufa ^ , 





Saopla 


not 

I^ortant 


SoMrhat 
laportant 


Vary 
I^ortAnt * 




la^la 


Mot 

XHportant 


•JmpOKtMny 


Vary 
liVortant 




^rojact Kiml 


1.7 




61 i 




rrojact Rural 


^' 12 0 




F— ' 

• 7.0 




teral/Taaaiag 


1.3 


12 0 


•6.8 




Mural/Tar* lug 




1^.2 


M.3 




SMll Tom 


1.0 


14.^4 


♦»^6 ' 




SMll Town 




13 4 


•1.9 




Suburban 


lO 


13.6 


•S.O 




Suburban * 




13.0 


•2.1 




Urban % 


1 2 




89.4 




urban 




— *^ 

13.9 


•0.5 




Tot«l 

r 




19 ^ 


M.« 




Total NIJ 




3 4 


H.9 



Having strong friandahipa 



• 'Sa»pl» 


■ot 
I^ortant 


SoMwhat 
lai»rtant 


Vary 
Important 


^ro^ecr Rural ^ 


3.0 


37 9 


S9.1 


Rural /Faming 


1 8 


1».« 


7«.7 


latall Town 




1^ 2 


•0.0 


Suiturbap 


2.4 


20 0 


77.5 , - 


Urban 


!.• 


16.6 


81. • 


Total MLS ^ 


3.0 


1^ • 


79.5 



•^inq abla to find ataady work 



1 

Sa«pl* 


" Hot 
laportant 


Soaawhat « 

lafiortant 


; Vary 
la^rtant 


rrojact Rural 




40 9 


53.0 


ftiral/7ar«ing 




17 1 


80 7 


Mall Town 


^ 2.8 


18 6 


78 • 


Suburban 


let: 




79.0 


Urb«i 

>- 


3.5^ 


33.2 


73.3 


Total * 


3.8 


i9.4 


77.0 



Sai^U 


Rot 
knport«nt 


1 

•P^Mut 
laipartant 


Vary 

t«^rt*nt 


frojarf Rural 


^0 


24.5 




Rural /Tailing 


49^3 


42.2 


8.4 






41 9 


• 7' 






.4*.8 * 


v 


Urban ^-^-^ 


t52.8 


40.0 


7 3 


^9t»l NLt 


90 1 


^41 9 


7 * 



1 ' 


laportant 


Soaetdtat 

laptfrtant 


V«ry 
taportaat 


>»ro)act Mkral 




49.6 


9.C 


Rural/Parsing 


20.8 


54 2 


35.0 


Saall Town 


a. 4 


51.5 


27,1 


Suburban 


19. r ' 


51 1 


29.3 


Urban * 


22 1 


52. S 


35.4 


^^t*l NLS 


21 0 ' 


52.0 


.M.8 



■aing a laa4*r in jiy ooanunity $^ « 



saiifti* 


Not 
Important 


Soaawhat ' 
laportant 


vary 
laportant 


Projaot Rural 


54.9 


- 37 3 


7 ^ 


Rurial /Taming 


39.9 


47 i / 




' . 1 

Saall Town 


44 7 


, 43,7 


11 7 




45 2 


43.3 


, 11.5 


Urbin 


51.9 


)• 0 


10,1 


Totdl f|L8 ^ 


45 S 


43.0 


11.4 



-^attinq away ttxm thu araa of tha country 





Mt 

lafMVtant 1 


I ^ 

•oatwhat 

Xafjartant 


*ary 
laportant 


rroi^e^ Rural 


67 4 


20.2 


' — r 

12 4 


MiraK/Tair*ing 


5« 1 


" M.9 


. 


* 

•aaU Ibwn / 


S4.f 


3t 9 


4 15 3 


Suburb 


5«.& 


77 8 


14 2 


Urbait 


5»9 . 


' 24.1 




TotaX MU 


57.6 


is. 2 


14.1 



^56 
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